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ABSTBACT ; * 

This dojCument.' presents the case for the use ^ 
situational ' reintorceaeht (SR) as a language teaching method o£^ 
all teachers of I^anguagps should be made avare. SB is defined as 
horizontal approax:h to language learning, a process of .gradual 
familiarization where students are presented with a aixtur^ of 
language structures fram the outset; these structures are taught in 
natural, contexts based initially , on concrete <:lassroom and social 
situations, tS^ situation^ becoming increasingly abstract as the 
student progresses. The expressed theoretical Basis of this approach 
is that pecTple generate language based on what they already know and 
continually abstract and revise internalise^ grammar rules from the 
input they receive. Section one of the document describes this 
philosophy and the goals of SR. The second section presents the 
history of SR. Included in this section is a comparison ofSR with 
the traditional "pattern practice" method of teaching language. The 
final section summarizes research related to SK. (JA) 
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EDUCATION POSITION 0» POLICY 

Philosophy and Goals: - ^ * 

Situational Reinforcement (SK^) ^ langUage-teaching method 

which , like many > 
language teaching approaches^ endeavors to help people learn 
a language as quickly and efficiently as possible. The main 
difference between this appro^h and others 4;S that communica- 
tipn is the goal of the approach and the method is coTimiunicative 
from" the ^irst lesson. 

The SR method is a horizontal approach to language learning, 
a process of gradual fair^iliarization where students are presented 
with a mixture of language structures .from the outset. These 
structures are taught in natural contexts based initially on con 
Crete classrroora and social situations, the situations becoming 



increasingly abstract as the students progress. The structures 



are not preseitted as isolated patterns, but as sequential clusters 



of comnand^, questions, and answers,, thus- placing the learning 

focus on the natural language situations in which communication 

,.■*■".. • # 

^occurs. This presentation is much closer to the natura,l language 

situa'^io;!' a child or adult encounters w'hen acquiring his own 

language or learning a new one in a foreign country, in that a 

variety of phonological (including intonational) , grammatical, 

a^d lexical items are presented from tjrie beginning. 

These concepts may become clearer if we examine the goals ' 
. I» 

« -1 " - 

of SK: ^ . . * 

*^ s 

Ttie student should be able to use ^the language in connected 
discourse. 

2) He should be able to generate new sentences "from the 
items learned, that is, create untaught utterances by 
combining previously learned. structures and vocabulary 
in nev' ways. * i*^ 

I 

3) Outride ^of class, he should be able to choose appropri- • 
ate structures in authentic .communication situations 



from the material that iias been presenter in class.. 
■ 

The theoretical basis of this approach is that people 

■ ■ 1 
generate language based on what they already know and contin- 



ually abstract and revise internalized \grajninar rules fr 



om 



1 

the input they receive. Thus a^person creates original 



sentences in his native language based on the grammar he 

has internalized from listening to the speakers g.round him. 
♦ 

■ * . t> 

He brings this facility to a second- language learning situa- 

/ tion where he produces sentences, also incorporating what he 
has learned so far of the new language, 'And of course, these 



new dat^i complement or conflict with internalized rules of the 
native langugige. Hence, many errors of second- language^ learners 



can be predicted on the basis of their native language* 

« 

Since the student of SR is gradually polishing the language 
he is acquiring in a natural way, 'he is not expected to master 

s , . /• ■ . - V 

a given item, such as the present tense, before going ofi to the 
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nexti Because comprehension is crucial to tine communicative- ~. 



gdal of this apprb^ch, §ver>'thing ' the student says and does v 



must be appropriate t^o the-situgf.t'ion in which he ^inds him- 

\ . ■ " 

self and the situation must occur haturallv in real life< ^ 



Lessons revolve initially around classroom situations so th^t 

the student can describe and' manipul5j;{;e his -dmro^diate environ- 

ment by discussing what and his classumt-es . are doing, have 

done or will do. This utilization of concrete classroom objects 

where students describe actions everyone has witnessed is gradually 

enlarged to include non-immediate social and travel 'situations. 

Since SR is, situation rather than structure oriented, . the 

structures presented are more dependent on the situation than on 
• \ 

' \., 

a structural analysis of the language. It is also true pf natural 
language situations^ outside of class that language structures de- 

pend on the situation and not vice versa. Hence an optimal ■ leam- 

* ... . ■ . 

ing situation would be one in which students learn to say what 
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a giver., situation wculd naturally elicit; they would also be en- 
couraged to offer appropriate responses drawn from their growing 
competence and, other experiences. By stressing communication 

skills in a total language context, SR attempts to avoid mani- 
i 

pulation of structoares per se since the latter usually enta^s • 
overleaming^nd automatic responses without real communication. 
Here are some basic principles of SR to keep in mind: 
\ 1) The situation controls the mixture of language struc- 
tures presented, not vice versa. Students should 
think in the lan;^uage they are learning, not mer^y 
manipulate its forms. 

^ J* 

2) Communication is always the immediate, primary,' an^ 
relevant task at h^nd, 

3) Mastery of the language is gradual with structures \ 
being continually reviewed, corrected, an4 reinforced 
in a realistic context. 



4) A variant ans.ver is acceptable i£ appropriate and ci: jcr. 

The SR method promotes the above goals through response 

sequences initially between student and instructor and later be- 

tween two students. The sequences elicit personal information^ 
or revolve around" t^e performance of some action which co-occurs 

with the introduction of a specific unit.x)f the sequence'. After 
• -» • ** 

the response sequences (St one section are learned, they are com- 

bined into a conversation sequence. The final goal of thif piro- 

cedure is to get the students to talk to each other in connected 

% 

sequences with minimum* instructor involvement . The presentation . 

of each sequence will of ^necessity be initiated by the instructor, 

but the instructor should retire from dominance as soon as possible, 

« 

letting the students work with the sequences themselves. Students 

' ' ■ - ■ " ■ 

should be encouraged to use all the intellectual resources at their 
disposal; if they produce alternate acceptable responses, they should 
be commended. Sucii responses indicate they both understand what is 
going on and have generalized these data to a wider experience.' 
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. History of SR. * 

SR was originally developed in 1967 as an alternative to 
existing but unsat'istaCtory methodologies for teaching English 
^s^a second Ian gxiage (ESL).. - 

Before that time, traditional teaching hadvbeen primarily 
concerned with written, not^spoken*, language. The focus had 
^ been on formarl graiiunatical analyses ^nd/dr translation of. 

classical texts. Linguistic research concentrated on analyzing 

Indo-European ^ ^ 
historical relationships betweenj^ languages Jr producing static 

descriptive grannnars^of non- Indo-European languages. Neither z^:^'" 

I approach was concerned with language itself as a means of commu- 

nicatipn.. The primary conc*=^rn was with form, not functfrofl, of 

the language system. . ' . , ; ^ ' \ 

U.S. involvement in World War II brought renewed interest in 



.and forced evaluation of the status of foreien language (FL) teach 
ing in the U. S, It was estinated that in 1928 25.2 percent of D. S. 
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high^chool stud:ents4tujdi>3d nodern FL. By 1949 the perceq^ge had 

dropped^ to 13:7 bercen;t and remai.aed there for the next ^ix 

2 ' ' ' " - 

years.*" Obviously few Americans were going o>^erseas with the 

.. , I 

• . « ■, 

abijitx to communicate effectively in a foreign language. Those 
who had studied FL may have been able to analyze, translate, or 
read them but could hardly fill the urgent need*for people who 
could speak and understand languages critical to U.S. interests. 

Because of this need the Armed Forces took the initiative 
in developing FL materials in order 'to train personnel in FL 
speaking, listening, reading and writing skills. New teaching 
materials based on current linguistic theory were developed, such • 
. those of the Intensive Language Program of the American Council 
of Learned Societies (ACLS). The descriptive linguists associated 
with this project .felt that language mateiials should l^e graded 
and ordered in accbrddnce with increasing grammatical complexity 
(an idea highly compatible with their theoretical model), an'd 
that language should be taught in terms of patterns based on : 



in their opinion, the learning of- the language; These ideas 

owed much to the behaviorist theory that language was an acquired 

set o^habits and that all a 'student had- to do, was learn the corre 

- • • • 

response 'to a given stimulus. In other words, he was expectecf to 

internalize a set of habits through' repetition, memorization and 

manipulation of sets of. structural ly .related items. The target 

language was to be learjed thi^ough oral, not written, practice' 

This method has often been called ^'pattern practice"! 

Unfortunately the FL teaching materials based on the ypattern 

I 

practice'* method did' not differentiate between simple and complex 

patterns; all patterns received the same amount of attention in 

teaching. Ho\|ever, recent evidence suggests that grammatical 

complexity may not be a valid criterion for ordering presentation 

3 ' ' 

of material at all. * In addition, efforts to master the patterns 
promoted ittemorization (though not necessarily comprehension) of a 



body of data which, although internally consistent, was often 
devoid of content insofar ks meani-^gful langua^v.^ exchanges did 



not occur.. No attempt was made at conununication betweer uscr^s 



of the language, nor was tjiere any guarantee that students 



wou 



Id be able to select the appropriate structiire (it they had 



learned it) outside of class 

The Vpattern pv?ctice" methodology was not used only by 
mi,litar>' personnel, but adapted for use by public and private 

schools, and for the teaching of ESL as well. . 

^ . z ' 

. In *he late 1950 's the English Language Institute at the 

V ■ • ' ' 

University of Michigan began to develop their cwn materials using 
the "pattern' practice'^technique . The methodology was expanded 
to include variation in pattern c^ontext. Material previously stud 
in class was reinforced and vocabulary was e::i^anded through use of 



ture charts, where studen1:s were obliged to use previously studied 



patterns in new situations 



The*eriactnent of the Nationar Defense Education Act (NDEA) 
m 1958 e$tablished new standards of oral proficiency; many fore 
Iianguage teachers, trained primarily to teach reading, no': oral 

skills, had to seek new training. The NDEA summer institutes 

\ . ■ ^ 

wire design#d both to increase the oral skills c e tt^^chers 
and to acquaint them with the new linguistically based methods 
described above. Since their linguistic insecurity is often 
high, 'nowever, teachers have tended to p^ntinue to rely on a 

V ■ ' ■ 

strict interpretation , of j^attem driTfl's and dialogues rather 

-> 

than the expansive pattern drills in^ situational contexts de- 

veloped at Michigan .t ^ \ " \ 

In the light of past and current re- 

search, however, it is becoming increasingly obvious that drills 

* 

alone do not per se enable, the foreign language student to pro- 
gress from manipulation of foreign language structures to fr^ee 
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communicaticm in the target language.-* 



Traditional foreign Hnguage teaching methods are still employ- 



ed^by some tieachers for students not interested in developing oral 



skills, put many more still use "pattern practice'\ Although 



the goals of this latter method and SR are the same--free communi- 



cation--their methods differ. The following comparison may be 



helpful: 



. *DiLring tke late 1960 *s situdttonally-bdsed martevials weve intro- 
duced into an ESL ManpoDer pvogvam in Jeadahy Saudi Arabia. These 
mdtern.als forced the basis for nucleus pi and ESL courses which 
have been developed .into the Institute of f-lodem Lancfuaaes (IML) y 
Washington, p. C. FL and ESL series. L a registered trade- : 
mark of IML. . I / * ^^---^.^ 
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Comparison* of SR and "Pattern Practice" 

SR ^ 'Tattern Pract^ice"- 

1. Emphasis on^^nguage use. 1. Emphasis cn language structure 

1.1 Language regarded as ^ 1.] Language regarded asKsy5t:^ 
system of communication. of p^tterns^ . 

1.2 Function of teacher is to • ' 1,2 Function of teacher is;to 

• 5 . ' 

teach students to use Ian- teach students to use pattern 

guage in communicative context. in correct structural context 

2. Reliance on communication 2. Reliance on manipulative gramr.atic 

I 

exercises in situational excjrcises with assumption that mas 

.context. of same will lead to communication. 

3. Grading ^ ordering of language " 3. Grading ^ ordering of language by 

x 

hy situaj^ion; order of presenta- structure; order of presentation 

/ • ' 

/ 

/ 

tion based on criteria of ex- ' of latter based on grammatical 

^^^^^ "' ^ 

pansion (opportunity to intro- analysis of simple to complex for::, 

^^uce new structures S vocabulary) 

» 

and abstraction (potential con- ' 
ceptuali nation of situation). 



it. 
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Short cycle frcr, preserxtatlon to 4. Lor.g cycle fron p^escntat L :' 



free expression. 

4.1 Structures are used for 
communication iminediately 
after bein^ introduced. 

4.2 Structures are used and 
integrated with other ^pre- 
vi%usly learned patterns 
immediately and reviewed 



throughout the course . 



4.3 Students test classroom 



models as real speech through 



free expression immediately 



inside tKe classroom. 



free expression. 



4.1 Structural patterns are 1. 



lated and not used for 



cation. 



4.2 Patterns are presented serially, 
not integrated into a useful - 
(in terms of ability tq cor.nu- 



nic^ite) mixture of structures 
until after niany hours o.f *in- 



instruction. 



4.3 Students test classrgom models 



®s real speech through 



free expression* outside the 



classroom^ if at all. 



15 * 



3. Language 6tructuI•c^5 I'Vc^v.tcd in 3. Lahgu.i^o' :>ti*ucn:ures prcs.'nt. 
conversational clusters. * isolated patterns. 

« 

5.1 ^Student J are expected to in- 5.1 Students are expected t^- ' 
ternalize structured ^by re- * nalize^structures by mcr..: . 



, . combining S^^^ejyjanding several ^ ^ dialogues. 




patterns at a^time in a 



' given situation. 
3^.2 Several items focused at a 5.2 One. item focused at a time. 



time. 
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•6. 'language presented as wiioie 
s.ysteia". 



6. 



6.L Students experience lan- 



guage as^et of component 
parts , 



1 



6,2 Fluency .dependent on mas- 



tery of integrated patterns. 



7. Horizontal approach. 



7,1 Operation dependent on 



pjrihciple of gradual fam- 



* iliarization. 



7.2 Each exercise presents 



cross-section of structures 



being learned and reviewed, 



Language presented as set of 
f 

grammatical pat 
6,1 Stj^dents experience langu^ 
as set of discrete elemer* 




6,2 Fluency dependent on mast^ery 
of isolated patterns, 
7. Vertical approach. 
^ 7.1 Operation depende.nt on per- 
fection of isolawed pattern 
before another is presented. 
7,2 Each exercise manipulates on 
given pattern or structure.^ 
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".5 Pattcrr:^ rcvie'.ved ir. uiffer- 

« 1 

ent situational contexts with 
different sets'of other pat- 
terns. Constant practice in 
retrieving correct pattern from 



",5 Patterns revie' ed ir. ^aZc; . 
* \ 

exercises which i*er.ain ext 



those already internalized. 

\ 



context . 



nal to variart^ion i\ 
attempt made to give student. 



choice of retrieving correct 



tern from several which mav hnve 



been internalized. 



8. Student output innovative. 



8. Student output controlled. 



8.1 Students expected to pro- 



duce utterances on basis of 



what they've internalized. 



8.1 Students expected to produce 
Utterances consisting of mem- 
orized patterns § dialogues. 



8.2 Students expected to modi- 8.2 ^Students expected to imitate 



fy pattern models or inno- 



or modify pattern models only. 



vate within framework of 



given situation; also obliged 



to generate untaught utterances. 



^18 

* 

9. Open-ended approacli'to lan- 

0 

guag« acquis iti(^n. .Teachers 

Ok 

1 * 

Use-^variety o^/pr^cedures to 
help students leatn, including 

translation, granynatical ex- 

planations or other technical 

; 

aids such as reading and writing 
where necessary- 



9- Highly structured approach t. 
language acquisition. Teach 

r 

% . 

use specific types of drills r 
help students learn, which are 



oral-aural in orientation; reovl- 
ing and writing are delayed until 
later levels. Grammatical explana- 
tions and translation are discour- 



aged. 



10. Learning presupposes correct 10. Learning presupposes correct use in 
use. in open-ended situations * highly structure^ situati*dns which 



and thus compreher.sion of the 



of themselves do not imply coifpr:; 



grammatical processes involved. sion of the grammatical processe 



inv\olved. 



11. Subject matter highly relevant 11. Subject matter may not be relev;;r.t 



to students' interest and needs, 



to Student interest and need.s 

\ 
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Research Aelat<ed to SR 



The earliest historical evidence of a situational 
method was attested in Gouin, who. attejrpted to teach 
Fl tlu-ough situatiou sequences* He tried to get stu- 
dents to think ia a foreign language by first explain- 
ing a given sequence of actions in the students native 



language, then acting out the sequence while describing 
it in the target language, His^ontributions to foreign 



language teaching in general ai^d SR in particular were: 
introduction of motor activity into the classroom through 
dramatization of sentences practiced; recognition of stu- 
dents' need to deal with familiar, concrete experiences; 

** rf- - J 

and presentation of complete father than partial sentences 
V 

or phrases in lifelike situations, or '^living'* * contexts, 

- ■ ■ . ■,■-/■./ 

Jesperseu was an early advocate of the *'dir^ct method" 
of language teaching, where mastery •of grammar and vocabu- 
lary were deemed less important than learning to use the 



living lar.guug'e. Urai coTnr.unicaticfi vcasj regarded a? 
essential towards achieving this. goal , and situational 
contexts a natural vehicle for the method. 

• Billows discussed thte use o^ patterns in context 

the ' ' 

and importance of' presenting new material in familiar 

situations ^ so that students proceeded from known tfe un- 

* . .. ' * 

• 7 . 

known experiences with a minimum of confusion. 

'Gaarderfelt that teaching materials needed 
situational reality and that the instructor should, there- 
fore, give students meaningful material to discuss. Gaarder 
incorporated into his learning model the restrictive use of 
^^contvol by the language^\.. — "e'i^'^.oic, memorized, rote be- 
havior" — in favor of "controZ of the language — '^recombining 
without a model/' He was of the opinion that if students were 
to acquire the control that goes beyond drills, they must prac- 
tice such control from the beginning of their foreign language 
8 

experience. 



oiler and Obr^cht experimented with /oTeign language teach- 
ing in QomiSundcative and non-comunicative contexts. It was their ^ 
conclusion that meaningful communicative actikvitv great Iv increase.' 

the effectiveness of a pattern drill and should be a focal part of 

. / • 

the diill from the beginning. >^ • 

Upshur's experiments showe^that the "internal structure under- 

lying a set of sentences. of a foreign language [was] not completely. 

> • t/ . 10 

learned by presentation and practice of that of sentences." 

He suggested that sequential mastery of material was not necessary 
for learning to take place, and that most efficient learning occurred 
in a communicative context. I 

Bowen ^stressed the fact -that communication 'should be the goal 
of classrcj^j^^tivi.ties. To him, manipulative exercises seemed use- 
ful but insufficient in helping students achieve second language 
competence, since they needed to be ableVto do more than manipulate 
structures if they were to function adequate!^ in real, authentic 

li 



conununication situations. 



Nev^Tnark and ReibeL rejected the use of structural iy graded 
and ordered exercises- which may 6ffer gramatically ^coherent 
but of necessity linguistically isolated material. They con- 
sidered situational ordering to be preferable to the %on-naturaI 
non-viable contexts of structurally gra.ded and ordered exercises 
based* on contrast^^^ analyses . In their opinion, such structure 
drills developed to teach discrete grammatical skills lacked the 
situational cohesion of natural speech and were thus inherently 
ineffective. Newmark and -Reibel ^pointed out that the acquisition 
of both one's native language and a second* language occurred na- 

turally in situationally rather "than only grammatically coherent 
12 

contexts. , 

Hauptman compaijed structural teaching, methocis where materials 
were sequenced in order of grammatical and lexical complexity with 
situational material presented in meaningful dialogues which were 
not dependent on grammatical and lexical ccMiplexity lie concluded 
that the language performance of low-aptitude students taught with 



a situational. approach'was equal to the performance of low- 

■ ■ ' ■ ' \r ■ 

aptitude students taught with a structur;^! apprpach and that 

high-aptitude students performed better with a situation*! 

13: 

apprioach than with a structural one, 

Kearny studied pattern practice and situational rein- 

j • , ■ . ^ . ■ 

forcement techniques and concluded that the use of dintexts 

and cqmmunciation activities would strengthen any foreign lan^ 

guage teaching approach, and that, in 'addition such approaches 

14 

would benefit from situational presentation, 

Schumann compared situational reinforcement to other 

teaching methods, finding that/SR both provided opportunities 

- . • . ' / 

for and encouraged students /to communicate. ' 

■ I ■ 
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